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A TREASURE IN ROCK-CRYSTAL 


HO is there who has visited the 

Louvre and has forgotten the 

Galerie d’Apollon with its wealth 
of priceless works of art—crowns and scep- 
tres, crown jewels, enamels of Limoges, and 
cups of lapis lazuli, jade, crystal, sardonyx, 
etc.? The visitor hardly notices the elabo- 
rate decorations of the gallery itself, al- 
though it is reckoned the most beautiful 
hall in the Louvre, and one of the finest in 
the world. For its adornment artists and 
decorators have labored ceaselessly. The 
ceiling painting is by Delacroix, and other 
murals warrant study from the art lover, 
but what chance have they when one meets 
the superb beauty of applied art by the 
greatest masters of the past, although the 
names of the masters are rarely preserved. 
For the sheer wealth of material, beauty of 
design and execution of each piece, is to say 
the least, most impressive. What a pleas- 
ure for those who love to pull aside the cur- 
tain of history, to come close to the choice 
treasures of king, noble or ecclesiastical 
dignitary. The mediaevalist remembers his 
ancient terms, and recognizes before him 
“tazze, drageons, hanaps and nefs,”’ and in 
fancy he reconstructs the scenes they con- 
jure up. 

The treasures of applied art of the Gold- 
en ages of art in Italy and France are not 
all in the ‘‘Galerie d’Apollon,”’ rich as that 
collection is. They are scattered in mu- 
seums and private collections both in Eu- 
rope and America, and their supreme in- 
terest is everywhere appreciated. The 
amazing thing is that considering the value 
of the material frequently used that any 
could have survived the stress and rack of 
the years. It is still more surprising that 
American collections, both public and pri- 
vate, have been able to secure as much as 
they have. 

To this group belongs a very choice rock- 
crystal cup which has been recently pur- 
chased from the Museum Appropriation. 
In its grace and delicacy, in the quality of 
design and cutting, in the refined use of 
gold and enamel as accessory, in the tribute 
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it pays to the age which called it forth, it 
compares very favorably with the best, 
whether in the Louvre or elsewhere. 

What of the material, its treatment and 
design? In rock-crystal the artist found a 
most worthy material in which his genius 
could express itself. For centuries, even 
back to Greek and Roman times, rock-crys- 
tal had been eagerly sought for, and large 
pieces that made possible such vases were 
extremely rare, and consequently most ex- 
pensive. Especially under the Roman Em- 
pire, it was carved into vases and dishes, 
and graced many an Emperor’s table. In 
the Italian Renaissance we find renewed 
interest in the possibilities of rock-crystal. 
It became quite the fashionable stone in 
the sixteenth century both in Italy and 
France, and French artists vied with Ital- 
ians in expression of artistic skill in this 


medium. But French appreciation of rock- | 


crystal is beside the point here, for the vase 
and cover in the Museum is Italian. The 
interest in this material is but natural when 
we recall the belief of the ancient world 
that rock-crystal was ‘‘water hardened into 
ice, and the ice of great age hardened into 
stone,’’ as Theophilus in the twelfth cen- 
tury advises us. In this Bartholomew 
Anglicus concurs, when hesaysthat—‘‘Men 
trowe that it is of snow or ice made hard in 
many years.” 
belief of long standing that cups or dishes 
of crystal were so affected by poison that 
they would be clouded rather than clear if 
a poisoned drink was in them. Whether 
or not the cup in the museum was influ- 
enced in its origin or use by this belief in 
its protection against poisons is a question; 
but certainly by this means many persons 
of rank and influence were removed during 
the Renaissance, both in Italy and France. 
The source of the material as far as many 
carved pieces in Europe are concerned, is 
largely the Swiss Alps, where for years the 
finding of the natural crystal has been a 
profession by itself. But the Alps are not 
unique in furnishing rock-crystal to the 
world, for the material is also found in 
other countries such as Italy, India, Japan 
and the United States. It is difficult there- 


Coupled with this was the | 
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fore to give the exact source of the ma- 
terial in our cup, although it probably is 
Alpine, since many of the Italian crystals 
are relatively small. 

The rock-crystal cup in the Museum is 
Italian work of the sixteenth century. Nat- 
urally one would like to see in it the work- 
‘manship of that great artist and craftsman, 
Benvenuto Cellini, but this attribution is 
unwarranted. Comparisons with existing 
famous examples of his work both in this 
country and abroad are indeed interesting, 
and reveal the very high artistic quality of 
|the applied arts of the century, and the 
wide-spread influence of the master, both 
in Italy and France. We may not even 
suggest as well-known a master as Valerio 
Vincentino, who made the famous rock- 
rystal casket in the Uffizi gallery at Flor- 
ence. Nameless though he may be, for 
there is no indication of monogram or sig- 
nature, this artist’s work is a credit to the 
period, its material anditscreator. Itwas 
in the sixteenth century that rock-crystal 
had its greatest appeal to artist and patron 
in the Early Renaissance. 

One would like in looking at this beauti- 
ful object to conjure up a picture of the 
owner, and the part he played in the stir- 
ring days of the century. Or again the 
picture of the artist and the joy he had in 
its creation. But we find nothing to give 
us that interesting information. Nor can 
we tell how or why such a valuable and 
fragile object survived the destructive 
agencies of the centuries. Here again we 
would like to know the connoisseurs who 
have treasured it. Our sure knowledge be- 
gins with its appearance in the collection 
of Edmund de Rothschild at Harwood 
‘House in London, where it reposed in a 
cabinet with other treasures of applied art. 
Purely as an aside it is interesting to note 
that many objects of this superb quality 
and kind have been owned by members of 
the Rothschild family. Some of these ob- 
jects, through the generosity of their 
owners, are now treasured in famous mu- 
seums, like the Louvre, others have passed 

into the market and found new owners, as 
is the case with the work of art under dis- 
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cussion. Still others remain in the posses- 
sion of members of the Rothschild family. 
It is a tribute to the connoisseurship of this 
noted group of collectors that their appre- 
ciation of this class of objets d’art should 
be so much in evidence. 

Last, and not least, could this cup by 
any chance be the very one described by 
Albert Jacquemart in his History of Furni- 
ture (p. 400)? There we read the follow- 
ing:—‘‘The Renaissance is now at its full 
development, and no more complete idea 
can be formed of it than from the delicate 
cup, with balustered stem, in the cabinet 
of Baron Gustav de Rothschild. Here the 
material is faultless, the ornamentation 
marked by exquisite finish and sobriety.”’ 
Certainly the description fits the cup and 
cover in the museum, and shows why 
every visitor should see and appreciate it, 


L. E. Rowe 


Ae LUDDY ShORS THE PORTRAIT OF 
Mme. d’HAUSSONVILLE 
BY INGRES 


T has been said that Ingres ‘‘gave nine- 
| Eee century criticism a chance of 

showing its brand-new teeth,’ but 
more fortunate than most of the ‘‘great 
artists whom the age delighted to dis- 
honour,’”* he received considerable, and 
even extravagant, recognition during his 
lifetime. One generation of critics never 
agreed with another about the painter; it 
is typical that his early works for which he 
was bitterly reproached and ridiculed are 
today considered his best. In fact one 
writer’ maintains that if Ingres, like 
Raphael and Masaccio, had died young; 
he would have been ranked with those 
masters in the complex and constantly- 
shifting body known as the artistic hier- 
achy. On the other hand, no one can tell 
where Raphael and Masaccio would stand 
had they each lived and worked to the age 
of eighty-seven. 


1Clive Bell, An Account of French Painting, p. 153. 
2R. H. Wilenski, French Painting, p. 202. 
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Not only do the critics disagree with 
each other, but they differ radically with 
Ingres himself: he considered himself pri- 
marily a painter of historical and allegori- 
cal subjects, those enormous canvases 
which appear so pretentious, so cold and 
academic to modern eyes, yet his reputa- 
tion today rests securely on his portraits, 
the painting of which he disliked and 
avoided whenever possible. 

During his youth in Rome, Ingres had 
supported himself chiefly by portraits, pro- 
ducing those unbelievably precise and deli- 
cate drawings now so eagerly sought by 
collectors.? Because of this, perhaps, he 
considered portraits necessary but irksome 
tasks to be completed conscientiously 
while his spirit fretted for an opportunity 
to depict the life of Raphael or dramatic 
scenes from French and Roman history. 
Lapauze, in writing of Ingres’ attitude to- 
wards portraiture, states that he suffered 
acutely from the realization that he could 
never depict nature in complete and abso- 
lute verity.* (He went so far in faithful 
representation, however, that one can tell 
by a glance at the portrait of Mme. la 
Comtesse de Tournon that the sitter is 
wearing a wig, but one can hardly speak of 
this as ‘‘nature’’.) Portrait commissions 
occasionally caused him the deepest an- 
guish according to an anecdote quoted by 
Lapauze: ‘‘Mme. Reiset, whose portrait 
Ingres painted in 1844, told her friends 
... that she had heard Ingres sobbing in 
his room at Enghien where he was visiting. 
He had already drawn several portraits of 
Mme. Reiset; he knew her therefore very 
well. But this mattered not at all. As 
soon as he took up his brush he never 
ceased to complain of the cruel fate which 
made hima portraitist.”"* It is difficult to 
say whether it is in spite of, or because of, 
all this that Ingres’ portraits are his best 
works. 

Although he continued to produce por- 
traits all his life, his dislike of such com- 


3The Museum possesses the Portrait of Thomas- 
Charles Naudet drawn by Ingres in Rome in 1806. 


4Henry Lapauze, Ingres Sa Vie et Son Oeuvre, p. 384. 
SHenry Lapauze, Op. cit., p. 384. 
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missions increased as he grew older, and, 
as is frequently the case, the more reluc- 
tant he became, the more his friends, and 
friends of his friends, clamored for por- 
traits. Securing Ingres’ consent to paint 
one must have become a sort of game 
among the fashionable Parisians, a game > 
requiring considerable skill, and unremit- 
ting perseverence, the prize of which was a 
canvas by Ingres depicting the charming — 
victor in all her finery against a genteel in- 
terior. One statuesque beauty, Mme. 
Moitessier, actually acquired two por-- 
traits, but she was obliged to wait seven 
years for the first and five for the second. 
Many women sought the aid of friends; 
and relations in persuading the reluctant 
portraitist: after writing and interviewing ° 
in vain, the Rothschild family resorted to } 
bribery, in the form of baskets of pheas- - 
ants, with marked success, for the portrait 
of Mme. la Baronne James de Rothschild 
is one of the most charming and vivacious. 

The commission once accepted, the sit- | 
ter’s troubles had only begun, for Ingres; 
was not only conscientious to the point of © 
eccentricity, but extremely capricious asi 
well. On one occasion, during his first so- » 
journ in Italy, he objected to the hat worn | 
by his model, saying that it was not be-- 
coming, and obliged her to put it on back- 
wards, while he drew her. Hence the sur- - 
prising coiffure of Mme. Destouches, pre-- 
served to us in the Louvre drawing, which | 
has long puzzled writers on the history of ' 
costume.° 

Also very trying for his sitters was the 
laborious procedure followed by Ingres. | 
For most of his paintings he made an in-| 
ordinate number of preliminary drawings | 
before touching the canvas. This is par- 
ticularly true of his large academy pieces: 
for the Voeu de Louis XIII and the A po- 
theosis of Homer there are about a hundred 
studies apiece and for the Golden Age a late 
work which was never finished, there are 
said to be no less than five hundred. Al- 
though the portraits were of single figures 
and lacked the complicated grouping of 


SHenry Lapauze, Op. cit., p. 185. 
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the subject paintings, the proportionate 
number of preliminary studies is large. 
There are in the Musée Ingres at Montau- 
ban twenty sketches for the portrait of 
Mme. Leblanc chiefly of the lady’s beauti- 
ful hands, drawn with and without mitts. 
For that of Mme. d’Haussonville, which 
we will discuss at length presently, there 
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member a big room, very cold. My mother 
posed with her hand on my head, and I had 
to keep very still. It was very tiresome. 
One day the old man in the cotton night- 
cap became angry and declared that little 
Catherine was insupportable and that he 
was going to paint her out.’ Not satisfied 
with painting over the figure of the child, 


DRAWING OF Mme. d’HAUSSONVILLE 
by J. A. D. Ingres (1780-1867) 
Museum Appropriation, 1932 


ire a considerable number of drawings in 
xistence, 

_ Even after the drawings were made and 
he pose decided upon, the artist frequent- 
y changed his mind in an exasperating 
manner. Catherine, the daughter of Mme. 
Vloitessier, who as a very young child was 
xpected to pose with her mother, gives an 
ntertaining account of the sitting: “I re- 


Ingres finally threw the canvas aside and 
began another.’ 

It was shortly before beginning the por- 
trait of Mme. Moitessier that Ingres con- 
sented to paint Mme. d’Haussonville. This 
charming young woman, née Louise de 
Broglie, was the sister-in-law of the beauti- 
ful Princesse de Broglie painted by Ingres 
~?Henry Lapauze, Op. cit., p. 442. 
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in 1853, and the wife of Vicomte Othenin 
d’Haussonville, who was not only very 
prominent in diplomatic and_ political 
circles, but was eventually elected to the 
French Academy in recognition of his work 
in historical research. 

In 1842, a year after Ingres’ second re- 
turn from Rome, he accepted the commis- 
sion for Mme. d’Haussonville, although he 
was still working on the portraits of the 
Duc d’ Orleans and Cherubini, the com- 
poser. The first attempt to paint the 
young woman may be seen in an unfinished 
oval canvas at one time, and perhaps still, 
in the possession of her family. The pose 
is practically the same as in the completed 
painting, save that she is turned toward 
the right instead of the left. The sim- 
plicity of her black dress and the absence 
of accessories both result in emphasizing 
the character of the sitter and in giving 
this little work a charm and impressive- 
ness which are unfortunately not to be 
found in the later painting. For some 
reason it proved unsatisfactory, either to 
the patron or the artist, and was put aside. 
In 1843 Ingres exerted himself anew and 
two years later produced the large portrait 
which is now in the Frick Collection in 
New York. This was comparatively quick 
work; Ingres took ten years to paint one 
lady, Mme. Henri Gonse. Mme. d’Haus- 
sonville is here depicted standing in dreamy 
meditation with her chin resting on her 
hand. So wistful and gentle she seems 
that one is shocked to learn that Ingres 
once referred to her as “notre belle petite 
sauvage vicomtesse.””* Her light silk gown 
with its elaborate sleeves held by knots of 
ribbon is more formal than the simple black 
dress of the first portrait. Her hair is 
parted in the middle and drawn down 
smoothly at the sides; the mirror gives one 
a glimpse of the braids coiled at the back 
and held by a large comb, and of the loop 
of satin ribbon at the side. Mme. d’Haus- 
sonville unlike many of Ingres’ subjects 
had the good sense to refrain from spoiling 
the lovely lines of her neck and arms with 
heavy jewelry; the artist’s mastery of line 


8Henry Lapauze, Op. cit., p. 380. 
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shows itself in the shapely oval of the head 
and in the contour of neck, shoulder and 
arm. The lady leans against a marble- 
topped, heavily fringed mantlepiece of a 
type that would be called early Victorian 
were it not French, on which are Sévres 
jardinieres of flowers, ormolu-mounted 
vases, opera glasses, and visiting cards, all 
painted with greatest finish and precision; 
it was not for nothing that Ingres was 
called ‘‘Gothic.”’ Fortunately for the effect 
of the painting as a whole the collection of 
still life is definitely subordinated to the 
figure. 

The painting once completed Ingres 
breathed a sigh of relief. In 1845 he wrote 
“J'ai enfin fini le désastreux portrait qui, 
lass¢ de me tourmenter, m’ a donné pen- 
dant quatre jours de petite exposition le 
plus parfait et complet succés.”” Present- 
ly the great statesman Thiers, later to be 
the president of France, came to view the 
painting and evidently approved of it for 
he remarked roguishly to the pretty model 
“Ingres must have been in love with you 
to have painted you so well.’’ The artist, | 
deeply displeased, later spoke of Thiers as: 
“ce mauvais plaisant.’’*° 

It is impossible to ascertain how many » 
drawings Ingres made for this painting but - 
there are at least twelve in existence today. . 
There are known to have been others in| 
the possession of M. Jacques-Edouard | 
Gatteaux, a close friend of the artist, whose 
famous collection was partially destroyed | 
by fire during the Commune. Since many , 
of his priceless works of art were destined | 
for national museums and even had the! 
seals of the different institutions affixed tot 
them, their loss was regarded as a public! 
calamity. It is very difficult to discover 
what was burned and what was saved, as 
many objects were stolen during the con- 
fusion, but it is assumed that several 
studies for Mme. d’Haussonville perished 
in 1871. One of the most pleasing of the 
extant drawings is that in the Bonnat Col- 
lection at Bayonne, representing the vi- 


§Henry Lapauze, Of. cit., p. 382. 
10Henry Lapauze, Op. cit., p. 382. 
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comtesse standing with folded arms. There 
are two extremely fine studies in the Paul 
J. Sachs Collection in Cambridge: a vig- 
orous sketch of the drapery with notes in 
Ingres’ handwriting at the side, and a 
more delicate drawing in which the head of 
the young woman is emphasized. Besides 

_ these, there are six in the Musée Ingres 
at Montauban, one in the British Mu- 
seum, and one that came up for sale in New 
York a few years ago."* 

We have now accounted for eleven draw- 
ings; the twelfth, which has recently come 
to light, was acquired by the Museum of 
the School of Design last November. 

A glance at the illustration will show 
that our drawing is practically identical 

_ with the painting in composition; every- 
thing to be included in the finished work is 
outlined here, as if the artist sought to fix 
_ definitely linear and spacial relationships. 
Not satisfied with indicating each little 
fold of the dress, each detail of the objects 
on the mantle, the construction of the 
moldings on the mirror frame, the high 
lights on the smoothly parted hair, Ingres 
has even placed his signature and the date 
in the lower left corner, exactly where they 
appear in the painting. This is evidently 
the last in the series of sketches, the final 
_ plan of the painting, from which there has 
been no deviation. If such is the case, it 
is an illustration of the systematic and 
careful method of Ingres which left noth- 
'ing to chance or the inspiration of the 
moment. Although it lacks the freedom 
and vigor of the earlier sketches, it has a 
delicacy and finish of its own. In certain 
passages, as in the left arm, one finds the 
‘incredibly fine line characteristic of the 
‘master. Other passages have been defi- 
_nitely emphasized with a firm, dark line as 
if they needed clarifying in the mind of the 
artist before being set on canvas. 

The drawing is in pencil on light buff 
“paper, and measures 1014 by 734 inches 
(26 cm. by 19 cm.). In the upper left 
hand corner appears the circular green 


11for information on the drawings the writer is in- 
-debted to Miss Agnes Mongan of the Fogg Art Mu- 


-seum. 
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cachet with the initials J. 7.1, indicating 
that it was in Ingres’ studio at the time of 
his death in 1867 and was sold in the same 
year. According to a notice pasted on the 
back of the frame, it also appeared in the 
Pierre Leenhardt Sale which took place at 
the Galerie Georges Petit in Paris in May, 
1922. 

It should be a source of satisfaction to 
Providence art lovers that they have in 
their own city a fine drawing for one of 
Ingres’ great portraits; that there are two 
exceedingly interesting studies of the same 
subject within an hour’s journey, and that 
the portrait itself is no further away than 
New York. 

E. J. RicHMOND 


AN EXHIBITION 
OF ENGLISH PORTRAITS 


S a feature of the Institute of Art 
held in Providence on November 
11th, 12th and 13th under the au- 

spices of Brown University and the Rhode 
Island School of Design, an exhibition of 
18th century English portraits was shown 
in the large central gallery of the Museum. 
Through the courteous co-operation of the 
owners, an interesting group of twenty- 
seven canvases was assembled, the work of 
fourteen representative portraitists of the 
English School. From that forthright 
English naturalist, William Hogarth, to 
Pickersgill, the fashionable painter of early 
19th century celebrities, the pictorial suc- 
cession could be traced. 

A young woman in a golden-brown 
satin dress looked with straightforward 
dark brown eyes from the canvas by 
Hogarth. A large dark green bow topped 
her tight-fitting bodice, while ruffles of fine 
lace softened the line of the low-cut neck 
and adorned the bottoms of the sleeves. 
The textures were well painted, the color- 
ing pleasing, but our interest was in no way 
distracted from the personality of tne sit- 
ter. She must have been an agreeable 

12}yits Lugt, Les Margues de Collections de Dessins 
et Estampes, no. 1477. 
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subject for the honest painter, for the sin- 
cerity of both was manifest to even a casual 
observer. 

Chronologically, the next portrait in the 
exhibition was perhaps that of a young 
lady painted in 1745 by George Beare. 
This artist, successful both as a portrait 
painter and an engraver, was at the height 
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white straw hat set jauntily at an angle on 
her brown curls, carried still further the 
patterning of brown and white. This 
rather serious young miss stood, with a 
closed white fan in her ungloved left hand, 
against a landscape background in dull 
greens, with great trees vaguely painted 
like a photographer’s backdrop. The quiet 


ROBERT SYM 


by Sir Henry Raeburn, R. A., 1756-1823 


Lent by Mrs. Murray S. Danforth 


of his career in the forties of the 18th cen- 
tury. The three-quarter length painting 
in our exhibition showed a slender young 
girl in her middle teens. Her brown hair 
and dark brown eyes were emphasized by 
her brown silk dress. White stomacher, 
deep lace cuffs and undersleeves, rows of 
white lace around the low neck, and a 


tonality of brown and white and green, the 
unpretentious portrayal of the pretty 
young girl, invested the portrait with a 
quality of charm. 

In every history of English painting the 
name of Thomas Hudson is sure to occur, 
if for no other reason than that he was the 
painter under whom the famous Sir Joshua 
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was apprenticed. That there are other 
reasons for remembering him is evidenced 
in certain surviving portraits by him, such 
as the portrait of Thomas, Admiral Pocock, 
included in our exhibition. The rosy- 
cheeked young naval officer, in his blue 
coat much betrimmed with gold braid, who 
seemed a bit amused at the spectacle of the 
world, showed a fresh directness that only 
a thoroughly capable painter can attain. 
Hudson’s brilliant pupil, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, was represented by three por- 
traits, one of a child, one of an eminent 
judge, and one of a typical English country 
gentleman. Reynold’s’success as a painter 
of children is well known. How many liy- 
ing-room walls are decorated with repro- 
ductions of his ‘‘Age of Innocence’”’ or his 
“Strawberry Girl’’ would be difficult to 
compute. In his portrait of Master 
William Cavendish he showed us a little 
fair-haired child, in a white dress with a 
blue sash, striding a small black dog. With 
a light blue ribbon as reins, the child was 
evidently urging his pet to play horse. The 
romp was taking place out of doors and a 
typical landscape formed the background. 
It was a pleasing picture, as all credit- 
ably painted pictures of children are 
apt to be, but its spontaneity seemed 
somewhat forced. The three-quarter length 
seated figure of the Right Honorable 
Anthony Malone was in every way a 
splendid portrait of a person of character, 
decisive, self-confident, able to dominate 
his magnificent judge’s robe of dark green 
velvet heavily trimmed with gold galoon 
and his great white wig. The pale intel- 
lectual face was admirably delineated, and 
the sumptuous legal dress handled in a way 
to add to the great dignity of the eminent 
sitter. The third Reynold’s portrait in 
the exhibition, that of Sir Philip Musgrave, 
showed a youngish man in a rose-red vel- 
vet suit, beautifully rendered, leaning on 
the pedestal of a urn, the trunk and 
branches of a great tree seen behind him 
and a glimpse of water, hills and sunset 
sky in the distance. ~ 
One of the first members of the Royal 
Academy was Francis Cotes, and his full- 
ees A 
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length portrait of Mrs. Colquhoun, a tall 
masterful, black-haired woman in a pic- 
turesque voluminous gown of shot-silk 
taffeta, exhibited the elegance and dignity 
of his period. A portrait not burdened 
with personality, but sumptuous in its at- 
mosphere, it was distinguished for its 
beautifully painted textiles and pleasing, 
quiet coloring. 

The museum was proud to include in the 
exhibition a superb example of the work of 
Thomas Gainsborough, the portrait of the 
Lieut.-Colonel, the Hon. Edmund Nugent. 
A tall slender aristocrat in the scarlet uni- 
form of the Grenadier Guards, the Colonel 
was depicted leaning elegantly on his tall 
cane, gloved hand on hip, his hat held at 
his side. The great beauty of the flame- 
colored coat, the delightful landscape back- 
ground with the dark tree branches serving 
as foil to the Colonel’s pale thin face, the 
exquisite luminous sky, the quiet stream 
and enticing rural beauty in the distance, 
contributed toward a whole where color, 
elegance and play of light wove pictorial 
enchantment. Another canvas by Gains- 
borough was also shown, the double por- 
trait of two young women, the Misses 
Cruttenden. One sister was seated at a 
table with a sheet of music in her hand, 
while the other stood behind her chair 
holding a stringed instrument. These 
musically inclined sisters were in party 
dresses, much trimmed with lace, the stiff 
bodices cut very low in the neck, and with 
jewels decorating their reddish brown hair 
and studding their ears. There was less 
of life and reality than in the portrait of 
Colonel Nugent, and Gainsborough was 
much happier in the landscape background 
of the latter than in his painting of the in- 
terior with red curtain and gold framed 
picture which formed the setting for the 
two young ladies. Yet Gainsborough was 
so famous as a painter of beautiful women 
that the Misses Cruttenden had a neces- 
sary place in the exhibition. 

The English partiality for portraiture 
and fondness for the anecdotal were both 
satisfied in the “conversation pieces,” as 
they were called, which were extremely 
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popular in the 18th century. The one paint- 
ing of this type in the exhibition, the group 
picture of the Dutton family of Lough- 
crew, Meath, by Johann Zoffany, was a 
representative example of the genre. We 
were given a glimpse into an elegant yet 
comfortable drawing room of the period, 
where the son and daughter were amusing 
themselves with a quiet game of cards, 
while the mother sat reading beside the 
brightly burning fire, and the father was 
taking a desultory interest in his daughter’s 
hand. The Oriental carpet, the embroid- 
dered pole-screen, the large oil paintings in 
gilt frames on the walls, were all depicted 
with meticulous care. For an intimate 
picture of intimate family life of the time 
it could hardly be bettered. 

The supreme artistry of that gifted and 
wayward genius, George Romney, was 
shown in the painting of Lady Hamilton as 
“Mirth.”” That amazing beauty was de- 
picted nearly full length in a flame-colored 
dress with a golden sash, her auburn hair 
in glorious disarray in spite of its binding 
ribbon. Smiling as she danced, the nymph 
twirled a blue ribbon above her head, an 
incarnation of the spirit of Milton’s 
L' Allegro. Romney had painted a sug- 
gestion of blue hills beyond harvest fields 
in the lower background, with a lovely 
gray cloudy sky above. Broadly painted 
with a masterly dash and swing, fascinat- 
ing in its color, Romney’s picture of the 
captivating Emma was one of the crown- 
ing beauties of the exhibition. Ifa com- 
plement had been sought among the arti- 
ist’s pictures, I doubt if a more satisfactory 
one could have been found than the por- 
trait of Michael Russell of Dover. Here 
we had a serious, middle-aged man, in 
brown suit and white wig, seated quietly in 
his armchair. In the well-painted face 
with its dark thoughtful eyes and firm yet 
sensitive mouth, in the browns and grays 
of the conventional garb, not joy but 
solidity was celebrated. In the bust por- 
trait of Captain Henderson, the artist was 
apparently less interested. While the blue 
coat with its gold braid, the gray waistcoat 
and white stock, the powdered hair and 
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ruddy face of the young officer were cap- 
ably rendered, it was the surface aspect of 
the sitter only that was portrayed. Inthe 
fourth painting by Romney we saw Sir 
William Fairfax, a youngish man in a 
brown coat with a high collar and white 
neckerchief. His rather aloof aristocratic 
face featured an aquiline nose, full lips 
and sideways glancing eyes. 

The name of Richard Cosway dominates 
English miniature painting, but that the 
artist was at home on a larger canvas was 
proved by the attractive portrait of the 
handsome young admiral, Sir George Mon- 
tagu. Looking at the picture, it was diffi- 
cult to regard the sitter as a man of action, 
capturing French and Spanish ships. He 
seemed more fitted for the role of a court 
exquisite. Since Sir George’s distinguished 
naval career is a matter of record, we are 
led to believe that Cosway somewhat pret- 
tified his subject. 

Sir William Beechey, in great vogue dur- 
ing the reign of George III, painted hun- 
dreds of portraits of the nobility and celeb- 
rity of his day. He was noted for the ac- 
curacy of his likenesses, and I think this 
quality could be sensed in at least two of 
the three portraits by which he was repre- 
sented in the exhibition, namely the por- 
traits of his personal friend, Charles | 
Dumergue, Esq., and of the Admiral, Sir 
J. Beresford. Theelderly Mr. Dumergue’s 
face showed plainly the lines of age. No 
flattery was attempted or desired, only the 
faithful likeness of a serious man, perhaps | 
a bit disillusioned. Admiral Beresford pro- 
claimed himself a vigorous, likeable per- 
sonality, thoroughly successful in his under- | 
takings, a handsome middle-aged man at. 
the height of his achievement. Beechey’s . 
large canvas, the full length of the “Officer } 
with Busby,” attracted one’s eye by the 
magnificent display of the uniform,—the | 
long red coat with its high black collar 
trimmed with gold braid, the white trunks, 
the high black boots spurred at heel, the 
rich trappings of the sword, the gorgeous 
helmet held in the gloved left hand. It is 
rather ironical that so proud a figure 
should now be nameless. 


Sir Henry Raeburn’s portraits possess 
unfailing charm through their sincerity, 
simplicity, insight, and splendid handling 
of paint. In the ruddy browns and warm 
whites of the portrait of John Brown of 
Waterhaugh, a white-haired, fresh-faced 
old gentleman seated with folded hands in 

_ his armchair, one experienced reposeful 
Satisfaction. In the three-quarter length 
portrait of Mrs. Austin of Kilspindie, 
Raeburn had caught the placidity and con- 

- fidence of an elderly person of consequence. 
Seated on a green bench in a wooded land- 
scape of autumnal coloring, the brown- 
eyed old lady in her ample black dress, 
white kerchief and mob cap, madea charm- 
ing picture. The distinguished portrait of 
Robert Sym exhibited Raeburn’s masterly 

“handling and penetrating insight. The 
white neckerchief led the eye to the thin 
strong face of the middle-aged aristocrat, 
which held one’s interest, suggesting that 
here was a person worth knowing. The 
bust portrait of Col. Duff of Fetteresso, a 
young man in a blue-green coat, with 
powdered hair which showed reddish tones 

“beneath the powder, with plump pink 

-cheeks and direct blue eyes, made an in- 
teresting contrast with Raeburn’s larger 
canvas of John Brown of Waterhaugh 

' which hung beside it, the one fresh and 
bright, the other richly mellow. 

On the same wall as Reynolds’s little 
‘Master Cavendish hung Hoppner’s por- 

- trait of young Master Turing. Hoppner’s 
subject was a boy of about ten years old, 

- in fawn-colored high-waisted pants and 

_ blue coat with brass buttons. He was 

- seated quietly on a rock, a portfolio lying 

on the ground beside him, as if he had 
~ sought the solitude of the woods to sketch 

-orread. The boy’s straight fair hair hung 

in bangs on his forehead, and while his 
face showed the soft and pretty contours 
of childhood, it was somewhat lacking in 
expression. Hoppner was noted for his 

_ successful portraits of children, so that the 

lack of vitality in the portrait was possibly 
due to the personality of the little gentle- 
man portrayed. 

- To look upon Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
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portrait of himself was to take the measure 
of the man and artist, his vanity, his 
aplomb, his grand manner which was only 
a brilliant cloak, his suave cleverness, his 
competent draughtsmanship when he 
listed. This picture of himself, as he looked 
in middle life, standing with his right hand 
turning the leaves of a book on a reading 
stand before him, a palette and brushes on 
a table nearby, with a flame-colored robe 
draping his shoulders and a heavy chain 
and large gold medal decorating his chest, 
Lawrence probably titled in his heart, “A 
Successful Man.” 

This self-portrait was not, at least in the 
opinion of the writer, the most interesting 
work by Lawrence in the exhibition. The 
unfinished head of Mrs. Morton Pitt, 
though slight, was charming. Only the 
oval face with its pointed chin and large 
blue eyes, and the brown hair piled in a 
knot on top of the shapely head, had re- 
ceived much attention. The neck was only 
sketched in, and the background was still 
very thin and watery, yet the young 
woman’s charm had been captured for us 
almost as completely as if the artist had 
painted a full length portrait. Another 
portrait of a young woman by Lawrence 
showed the head and shoulders of pretty 
Lady Grace Carteret, her brown hair 
parted in the middle and combed high, 
with clusters of curls at her cheeks, her 
lips parted in a smile. With a pink rose 
in her belt and a feather boa encircling 
the low neckline of her white dress, my 
lady formed a picture rather sentimental 
but full of grace. At the close of the ex- 
hibition, this painting was presented by 
its owner, Miss Ellen D. Sharpe, to the 
permanent collection of the Museum. 

Another bust portrait of similar char- 
acter to the one last described was that of 
Lady Georgina West by Henry William 
Pickersgill, the limner of the poet Words- 
worth, Hannah More, William Godwin, 
Professor Faraday, Jeremy Benthem and 
other celebrities of the beginning of the 
last century. Not so pretty but more 
spirited than Lady Grace, Lady Georgina 
in her sheer white dress with its pink sash 
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in which she has tucked some violets, was 
a rather delightful vision. 

This completes the roster of the pictures 
in the exhibition, covering the span of 
about a hundred years when English por- 
traiture was at the height of its accom- 
plishment. The English have always loved 
the art of portraiture, the art which old 
Samuel Johnson described as succeeding 
“in diffusing friendship, in renewing ten- 
derness, in quickening the affections of the 
absent and continuing the presence of the 
dead.” 

M. A. BANKS 


THE JAMES L. CLARK EXHIBIT 


HE purpose of this exhibit was to 

show the influence of art on museums 

of science, an influence largely due to 
the efforts of the lamented Carl Akeley and 
his friend and associate, James L. Clark. 

Mr. Clark received his first training as a 
sculptor at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, and from that time has been al- 
most continuously on the staff of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
The material used for illustrative purposes 
was largely the result of his craftsmanship. 

Prior to the present century and for 
generations, natural history museums had 
served as warehouses for the safe keeping 
of collections—collections that had resulted 
from the zeal of collectors or had been of 
interest to certain scientists and amateurs. 
The reputation of these institutions de- 
pended largely upon the volume of the 
material they could assemble and the com- 
pleteness, perhaps ostentation, with which 
they displayed their possessions to a public 
actuated by curiosity. 

While it is true that preparators, taxi- 
dermists, etc. had long striven to copy Na- 
ture, it was perfectly evident that mam- 
mals were stuffed, fishes were preserved, 
crabs were dried and things were generally 
mummified. The emotions of the visitors 
were not always pleasurable, and there 
was little within or without the cases to 
develop an appreciation of beauty. 

Mr. Clark’s exhibit began with a series 
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of specimens and photographs illustrating 
the condition of science museums a quar- 
ter of a century ago, and the succeeding 
sections of the exhibit followed the course 
of museum development through its several 
stages to the present time. In an adjoin- 
ing room was a series of bronzes, reproduc- 
tions selected from a wide range of studies. 
that Mr. Clark had made in the field. 
These promptly arrested the attention of 
the visitor because they so obviously and 
admirably preserved the balance between 
the freedom of the artist and the restraint 
of the man of science. 

A revolution was taking place when Mr. 
Clark first entered the museum field. Two 
important questions had arisen: First, why 
should not the vast quantity of collected 
material be used to tell some of the illu- 
minating stories of the great principles of 
science? Second, why should not such ma- 
terial be given a natural setting? This is no 
more than asking why it should not be ina 
setting that has an artistic appeal. 

Clark promptly grasped this idea of dual 
unity and heartily joined in the revolution. 
As a sculptor he eschewed the work of the 
professional preparators and promptly be- 
took himself to the out-of-doors. Encour- 
aged by Akeley, he sought his inspiration 
from the wide sweeps of Nature. His 
mind did not focus on individual things 
but on the combination of things; not on 
trivialities but on conceptions. He ran 
parallel with those who saw that assem- 
blages of dead things might become vocal, 
that they might indeed speak and tell the 
fascinating incidents of science, if it was 
commendable to elevate the community 
through the agency of education it was 
equally commendable to develop in the 
community a fondness for and an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful way that Nature 
behaves. 

It was inevitable that his efforts would 
take him into remote regions and hence his 
work in Africa, Asia, and the wild places 
of the Northwest. The work in the field 
of the individual members of his staff— 
fellow artists, photographers, botanists, 
and those who must collect, pack, and 
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transport the material necessary and suffi- 
cient for the reconstruction of typical ex- 
amples of exotic nature—was amply illus- 
strated in the introductory sections of this 
special, though only temporary, exhibit. 
Then came those sections which ex- 
plained the technique of the laboratory and 
_ studio. It is no small undertaking to select 
a fitting landscape in a remote region, to 
place it, so to speak, under a process of dis- 
memberment, to record the sky with its 
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The program of the “Institute” pro- 
vided for exhibits that would demonstrate 
the quickening influence that art has ex- 
erted upon various industries. The field 
studies in color, the plaster-cast, the dram- 
atic sketch model, the architectural treat- 
ment of the exhibition, the light and color 
effects of completed installations, and 
finally the appreciative reaction of dis- 
criminating visitors are ample proof that 
those now administering museums of 


by James L. Clark 


Gift of the Sculptor, 1932 


Included in Exhibition held in connection with 
The Institute of Art, November, 1932 


characteristic cloud effects, to preserve 
the picture of the distant horizon, to pack 
up the characteristic material of the middle 
_ distance and foreground so that it will not 
s suffer injury, and to transport fragments 
of a country—tocks, soil, animals, plants, 
-etc.—out of a country into another and 
then reassemble the chaotic mass into an 
orderly realism satisfactory to the scien- 
tist, encouraging to the teacher, and elevat- 
ing to the lover of beautiful things. 


science are thoroughly awake to the im- 
portance of art as a co-operating factor in 
any educational, as well as industrial, 
effort; and those who have known only the 
wilderness of specimens and the drab walls 
of the old museum will now marvel on 
finding themselves, before what are vir- 
tually samples of the most striking geo- 
graphic, botanical, and faunistic spec- 


tacles that Nature has produced. 
H. C. Bumpus 
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NUREMBURG BRASS PLATE 
15th century 
Gift of Edgar L. Ashley, 1932 


A NUREMBURG BRASS PLATE 


N the June number of the Connoisseur 

(vol. 83, 1929) Lieut-Colonel J. G. 

Birch has written most interestingly on 
Early Nuremburg Brass Dishes, and, as a 
fine example of this type of object has re- 
cently been received as a gift from Mr. 
Edgar L. Ashley, it might be in order to 
discuss this brass plate in the light of the 
article, to which full indebtedness is ac- 
knowledged. 

The recent addition is of a type much in 
vogue in South Germany in general, and 
Nuremburg in particular, having in the 
center a wheel design of leaves in high re- 
lief, (Birch calls this design a repoussé 
voluted rose), and this in turn is sur- 
rounded by a series of old Gothic letters 
giving the impression of an inscription; the 
balance of the plate is plain and this 
affords an excellent chance to bring out the 
color of the brass which was much appre- 
ciated by the owners. 

‘‘Dinanderie”’ is the term most generally 
applied to work in bronze and brass. This 
points to a considerable industry centering 
about towns on the Moselle or between the 
rivers Meuse and Rhine. Chief of these 
was Dinant, hence the name. But the use 
of the brass far antedates its production in 


city were given up to the shops. 
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the twelfth century in this section. Nor 
was Dinant the only center of production. 
In the 15th century it passes to other cen- 
ters, one of which was Nuremburg, where: 
there were many craftsmen, and in this. 
field of artistic expression the city became 
famous. 

The temptation to dwell on the subject 
of Nuremburg as a fascinating center of 
the arts in general, and brass work in par- 
ticular, is difficult to resist; particularly 
when one has been brought under the 
spell of the old city as the tourist sees it 
today; but it may be hinted at as one of 
the many fields of inquiry suggested by 
our plate. 

It so happens that quite a lot of infor- 
mation is available about this particular 
Nuremburg industry. The crude ore came 
largely from near Aix-le-Chapelle, where 
there were large beds, especially in the late 
fourteenth and fifteenth century. The craft 
was in the hands of two types of artisans, 
the Messingschlaeger or brass-beater, who: 
first gave the plate form and character, and 
then was finished by the Beckenschlaeger 
or ‘‘dish-beater’’ who added the decora- 
tive ornament and gave it artistic merit. 
His tools were anvil, wooden mallets, iron 
hammers, punches of various type, all with 
rounded edges and shapes, and stamps of 
iron or bronze with conventional patterns. 
by the use of which various combinations 
of designs were produced. To these a cer- 
tain amount of hand design with small 
punches was added in the case of special 
orders. It is interesting to learn that so 
large was the industry that it soon de- 
veloped into a guild, and two streets in the 
With 
characteristic mediaeval civic spirit, it was 
decreed that only citizens of Nuremburg 
could enter as apprentices. Undoubtedly 
this industry for about a century brought 
wealth and honor to the city, and it lasted 
until the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The story of its downfall is that of 
many others, namely, of a cheaper and 
more speedy imitation; in this case that of 
cast and not hand-moulded copper dishes, 
and the use of the machine. All this and 
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more is dealt with most happily by Col. 
Birch, and the reader is referred to the 
original article for such fascinating detail. 

But to return to our plate. There are 
two sizes, large and small; and the plate 
in the Museum belongs to the former. 
These are oftentimes called alms-plates, 
and there is no question that they were so 
used at times. But their first purpose was 
decorative, as visitors to South Germany 
will recall; they also had more practical 
purposes, such as lavers for washing hands, 
and later on for other useful purposes. But 
their decorative merit and the love of their 
owners is witnessed by the fact that the 
surface and designs are much worn by fre- 
quent polishing. One can quite easily pic- 
ture the side-boards of the day decorated 
with rows of them, as well as their being 


‘hung on the walls. 


The presence of old Gothic lettering on 
the plates has been a source of much specu- 
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lation and wild fancy. The result of in- 
vestigation seems to show an indiscrimi- 
nate use of these letters for decoration 
alone. 

Such information as is presented above 
is of interest as showing how each object 
in the Museum opens many avenues of 
investigation to those who will but give a 
few moments to their consideration. 

1, We IRE 


A PAINTING BY EUGENIO LUCAS 


T is one of the outstanding facts in the 
l history of art that whenever one finds. 

an artist of great distinction, his per- 
sonality quite overshadows his generation 
and his students, and there often follows. 
after his time a period of decline. This 
was quite the case with Francisco Goya 
and Eugenio Lucas. The brilliancy of 
Goya and his startling technical genius has 


LA ROMERIA DE SAN ISIDRO 


by Eugenio Lucas (1824-1870): 


Museum Appropriation, 1932 
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deservedly brought him honor and regard, 
and his best works are eagerly sought for 
in the art market of today. One would 
not decry his genius in the least, but rather 
commend it. It is at the same time inter- 
esting to call attention to his follower, 
Lucas, because a very fine example of his 
work has just been purchased for the Mu- 
seum. 

To show his place and share in Spanish 
art, it is fitting that a few biographical de- 
tails should be noted. Eugenio Lucas was 
born at Madrid in 1824. He was a pupil 
at the Academy of San Fernando at Ma- 
drid, specializing in painting. We have 
records of his exhibiting some of his land- 
scapes in 1849. In 1855 we find him rep- 
resented in Paris at the Universal Exhibi- 
tion. He died at Madrid on September 
11, 1870. 

Such in brief were his dates, but what of 
his work? It was Gauguin who said, ‘In 
art there are only revolutionists and 
plagiarists.’’ This is brutally true, if we 
make the single reservation that there may 
be difference of definition of terms. Goya 
certainly was the revolutionist of his day 
and Lucas certainly was a plagiarist; but 
that does not prevent his being an artist of 
distinction and one whose work deserves 
our consideration. At present he is little 
known or appreciated because the critics 
have inveighed at length against his im- 
itations of the work of old masters. He 
certainly had a genius in this direction, not 
as a forger, but one working in the manner 
of greater artists. He had talent and 
technique in very considerable amount, 
and his work like that of other painters 
falls into two classes, one which is large 
and consists of ‘‘pot-boilers”’ as the studio- 
phrase goes, in imitation of popular artists, 
and to which he undoubtedly was driven 
by pecuniary need, and the far smaller but 
worthwhile group of his original material. 
When working in imitation of older men 
he could quite excel in the manner of 
Goya, Breughel, Teniers, Wouwermans, 
Watteau and Velasquez. His favorite was 
Goya, with whom apparently he was so 
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sympathetic as to follow subject, technique 
and spirit. So successful was he that his 
work has been confused at times with 
Goya’s, and this accounts for his name be- 
ing more or less forgotten. 
But his genius demands recognition and 
there is an increasing group of eager 
searchers for his work, including a well- 
known dealer in Paris who has an eye to 
the market of the future, as well as a real 
appreciation for the inherent merits of the 
artist. The result of this quiet searching 
has made it relatively difficult to pick up a 
good example of Lucas’s work, and so the 
Museum is very glad to add the recent 
purchase for the collections. It might be 
added as a matter of interest that the 
purchase was not made from the dealer 
noted above, who is not saying much about 
his interest in Lucas, but from a studio in 
Paris, where the genius of one artist ap- 
pealed to the connoisseurship of another. 
The scene is obviously laid in an open 
space in the woods near a village in the 
vicinity of Madrid. The booths, the 
festive dress, the general gaiety all point 
to an occasion much enjoyed; and this it 
most certainly was, for it was the Feast of 
San Isideo, the ploughman, and the patron 
saint of Madrid. It was May tenth and 
the farmers eagerly celebrated that day 
with great devotion, and in spite of Span- 
ish decorum, with much hilarity. In some 
ways it was the most popular of the church 
festivals for the farmers. So true to na- 
tional and local type was it that it is small 
wonder that Lucas took great pleasure in 
the subject, and that the painting doubt- 
less has been much enjoyed by its owners. 


. The first of these on record is Madame la 


Marquise de Périnat at Madrid, and later 
it was Dr. Geneta Goyena at Seville. 

The Madrid School of Painting was an 
important part of Spanish painting, and 
while it contained a number of far more 
able painters, few succeeded in the bril- 
liance of color and light as Goya and his 
pupil and follower, Eugenio Lucas. 

L. E. Rowe 


